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HE Modern Language Association re- 
cently announced the establishment of 
a Center for Applied Linguistics in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which began operation on 
Monday, February 16, 1959, with Dr. 
Charles A. Ferguson of Harvard Univer- 
sity its first Director. The Center, which 
ts being financed in its initial stages by a 
$200,000 grant from the Ford Foundation, 
will serve as a clearing house for univer- 
sities, government agencies, and other in- 
Stitutions or individuals concerned with 
the application of linguistic science to 
practical language problems. 


Language Problems 


In the last few years certain language 
problems have become increasingly ur- 
gent for the United States, among them 
the problem of how to meet the tremen- 
dous demand for the teaching of English 
abroad, the problem of training enough 
Americans in the major languages of Asia 
to overcome the serious Asia-American 
language barrier, and the problems of 
translation and interpretation in various 
fields and on many levels. 


Linguistic Science in U. S. 


On the other hand the last decades have 
seen an extraordinary growth of linguistic 
science in the United States, hardly 
equalled in scope and significance of re- 
sults anywhere in the world. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that linguistic theory 
and the result of linguistic research can 
make an important contribution to the 
solution of language problems, but in at- 
tempting to apply linguistics in this way 
certain critical needs have become appar- 
ent. On the purely linguistic side, there 
is a severe shortage of personnel trained 
in the application of linguistic science to 
language problems, the production of ade- 
quate pedagogical and reference materials 
for various languages is proceeding much 
too slowly, and linguistic technology is 
itself in need of development and im- 
provement. On the other side, there is an 


obvious need for much better communica- 
tion among linguists, psychologists, and 
language teachers, all three of whom gen- 
erally follow their professional interests 


-in isolation from one another, and for 


integration of recent developments in lin- 
guistics and in psychology with the fund 
of practical experience accumulated by 
language teachers and administrators of 
language problems. 


Crucial Role 


The Center for Applied Linguistics is 
expected to play a crucial role in this 
situation in the first place by assessing the 
current demand and available supply of 
personnel and materials, by exploring the 
status of research projects on the analysis 
of languages (in particular the major lan- 
guages of the Middle East and South and 
Southeast Asia), and by assembling and 
distributing materials and information. 
Important operations of the Center will 
include the regular publication of a news- 
letter, the setting up of language and 
country files, and the amassing of a li- 
brary of existing pedagogical materials. 


Staff Biographies 


The staff of the Center, in addition to 
Dr. Ferguson, consists of an Associate 
Director, Dr. Raleigh Morgan, Jr., and a 
Staff Assistant, Miss Nora Walker. The 
Director, Dr. Ferguson, has had varied 
experience in applied linguistics includ- 
ing university language teaching, over 
eight years in the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute of the United States Department of 
State, and consultation with various agen- 
cies and institutions concerned with lan- 
guage problems, both governmental and 
non-governmental. He has served as Vis- 
iting Professor of Linguistics at George- 
town University and at Deccan College, 
Poona, India, and is at present Lecturer 
on Linguistics at the Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies at Harvard. 


Dr. Morgan served twelve years as a 
high school and college teacher of foreign 
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languages and recently as a Cultural Af- 
fairs Officer with the United States Infor- 
mation Service in Germany. The Associ- 
ate Director has lectured frequently on 
problems of teaching English both in 
Nicaragua and Haiti as an IES specialist 
and in Germany as a USIS officer. In ad- 
dition, Dr. Morgan has done field work in 
creolized and African languages. 

Miss Walker served seven years at the 
Foreign Service Institute of the United 
States Department of State. During that 
period, she provided research, statistical 
and administrative assistance to the Dean 
and staff of the School of Foreign Affairs. 
Miss Walker also lectured to new Depart- 
mental clerical employees and new For- 
eign Service Officers. In addition, she was 
staff assistant to the Department Head for 
area studies and university training in 
language and area specialization and eco- 
nomics. 


Administration and Policy 


Administratively the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics will be under the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Modern Language 
Association. Policy direction of the Cen- 
ter will be in the hands of an Advisory 
Committee composed of leaders in the 
fields of linguistics, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and language teaching along with 
administrators of government and other 
language programs. The Committee will 
hold its first policy meeting April 1 in 
Washington. 


OVERCOMING THE ASIA-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE BARRIER* 


NE important obstacle to full com- 

munication between Asians and 
Americans is the language barrier. Only a 
very small percentage of Asians know 
English well, and an even smaller percent- 
age of Americans—an almost microscopic 
number—know one or more Asian lan- 
guages well. 


For the educated man in most coun- 
tries of Asia, mastery of at least one lan- 
guage other than his own primary lan- 
guage is essential for wider communica- 
tion, and this is often accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. Insofar as English serves as 
one of these secondary languages the 
American’s task of communication is fa- 
cilitated. English is in fact extensively 
studied and used in many countries of 
Asia and is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant world language throughout the 
continent, with French and Russian the 
next in line. But in spite of the wide- 
spread use of English and the consequent 
deceptive ease of communication between 
Asians and Americans in many contexts, 
we must not lose sight of certain funda- 
mental facts. 


First, only a very small minority of the 
people of Asia know English. 


Second, for those who do know it, Eng- 
lish is a second (or third or fourth) lan- 
guage, not the language of daily life or of 
basic thoughts and feelings. 

Third, in some areas of Asia, notably 
in South Asia, there is a strong trend away 
from the use of English in higher educa- 
tion and toward increased use of national 
or regional languages for this purpose 
with resultant lowering of standards in 
mastery of English. 

Fourth, and most important, it is proy- 
ing impossible at the present time to meet 
the tremendous demand throughout the 
world for adequate instruction in Eng- 
lish, whether by the sending abroad of 
competent, trained instructors from the 
English-speaking world or by having for- 
eign nationals brought to America or the 
United Kingdom for professonal training. 

Teaching of English abroad is furthered 
by the work of many American individ- 
uals and institutions, such as Fulbright 
grantees, binational centers, special insti- 
tutes, commercial language schools, and 
American universities abroad. Profes- 

* Reprinted from the report of the 
UNESCO Sixth National Conference on 
Asia and the United States, held Novem- 
ber 6-9, 1957, in San Francisco. 
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sional training for teachers of English as 
a second language is offered at a few 
American universities, of which the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is the best known. 

All these deserve continued and _ in- 
creased support, and in addition new 
means and methods should be welcomed. 
But the problem of meeting the demand 
for adequate English teaching cannot be 
solved by a simple continuation of pres- 
ent plans and programs. Now is the time 
for new, broad-gauged approach in which 
Asian countries and English-speaking 
countries can join in a coordinated pro- 
gram of action which will attack the prob- 
lem on several fronts. 


Other Aspects 


The other aspect of the language bar- 
rier is the need for Americans to learn 
the languages of Asia. This problem is 
much more complex and difficult of solu- 
tion than the first. To begin with, there 
are many languages in Asia. India alone, 
for example, recognizes in its constitution 
eleven modern languages as official media 
of communication. Even if we restrict 
our count to major languages, i.e. lan- 
guages either spoken by more than a mil- 
lion people or employed as the official 
languages of sovereign states, the number 
of Asian languages to be studied is of the 
order of a hundred or so. 


Certain of these are preeminent by vir- 
tue of an enormous number of speakers, 
or widespread use as a second language, 
or other factors. In Western Asia, for 
example, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, He- 
brew are clearly preeminent, although 
other languages such as Kurdish and Ar- 
menian would qualify as major. Similarly, 
in East Asia, everyone would agree on 
the importance of Mandarin Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Korean. In South and South- 
east Asia, Indonesia and the Philippines 
the preeminent languages are more diffi- 
cult to list. But the total for all Asia is 
about twenty. 

A second difficulty is the bewildering 
variety of linguistic structures and estab- 
lished writing systems. These languages 
belong to different linguistic families and 
vary in structure from predominantly 
monosyllabic tone languages to languages 
of long words and complex morphologies. 
The writing systems in use vary from cur- 
sive, consonantal scripts, running from 
left to right, to complex systems based on 
Chinese characters running from top to 
bottom. In language diversity a single 


region of Asia such as South Asia i 
roughly comparable to all of Europe; it 
terms of writing systems South Asia i 
much more diverse than Europe. 


All this means that the long training 
necessary to establish competence in one 
or another of these languages does no 
guarantee to the English speaker even ; 
nodding acquaintance with other, equal 
important languages of the area. | 


Interest in Asia 


As a goal to be attained in the next ter 
to fifteen years one can hope that for 
every one of the twenty or so preeminent 
languages of Asia there will be a fait 
number of Americans of considerable 
competence, within and outside govern, 
mental and business organizations, and 
that for every one of the hundred or sc 
major languages of Asia there will be, in 
universities or other academic institu: 
tions if nowhere else, at least some Amer: 
icans who have studied it. At present 
the educational facilities of the Unitec 
States are not equal to this task, but we 
can note at any rate the increased atten- 
tion being paid to the languages and civil} 
izations of Asia in American colleges and 
universities. 


Development of Linguistics 


America has one important resource 
which can be exploited to solve some of 
these problems — the spectacular develop 
ment of linguistics, the scientific study of 
language, in this country in recent dec: 
ades. It is gradually becoming acceptedi 
that sound linguistics, whether as “pure 
research” or as application to problems 
of language transfer, is a prerequisite to; 
eficient assaults on language barriers. 
Competent work in linguistics is being: 
done in many parts of the world, andi 
many countries can claim important hon4 
ors in this field, but no country at the 
present time is superior to the United! 
States in the calibre of its technical pub- 
lications in linguistics, and no other coun- 
try has the equivalent of institutions sucht 
as our annual summer Linguistic Institute.; 


j 
} 


Strengthening of Basic Research | 

At the same time it is clear that not 
enough new linguists are being trained| 
to fill existing jobs, let alone to undertake 
vastly expanded programs in the teaching 
of English to Asians and in the analysis 
of Asian languages, the preparation of! 
teaching tools such as grammars and dic-: 
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naries, and in actual classroom instruc- 
n in these languages. It may be of 
terest to note that the USSR is currently 
oducing up-to-date, reliable, inexpen- 
e dictionaries of Asian languages for 
e use of people whose native language 
Russian or who use Russian as a lan- 
age of wider communication. ‘The 
A cannot afford to expend its com- 
tent linguists on jobs of this kind, and 
instances where such work has been 
ne it has often been exceedingly dif- 
ult to find agencies or institutions will- 
g to underwrite the costs of publication. 


The strengthening of American basic 
search, training programs, and publish- 
g facilities in linguistics is in the first 
stance a purely domestic affair, but it 
comes an international matter when it 
clear that the failure to strengthen these 
ill make it difficult or impossible for the 
SA to play the important role it should 
multilateral programs connected with 
nguage education. 


Recent Developments 


Two examples of encouraging recent 
velopments may be cited: the three- 
ar old program in South Asian lan. 
ages and linguistics which has centered 
Deccan College in Poona, India, and 
e five-university summer program in 
fiddle Eastern languages. The first of 
ese is a project which has expanded the 
search and teaching of linguistics in 
dia, has sent American and European 
hguists to India for study and teaching 
nd Indian students and mature scholars 
America for study of linguistics and 
vanced work in special fields. 


‘This program has been phenomenally 
ccessful in many ways. For example, 
e last summer school of linguistics in 
ndia, which was held at Dehra Dun, 
ponsored jointly by Deccan College and 
gra University, had a student enrollment 
f nearly 125 and a wide offering of 
ourses, with staff drawn from India, 
merica and Europe. On the other side, 
y means of this program a dozen Amer- 
can linguists have also developed com- 
etence in one or another language of 
ndia and have widened their linguistic 
orizons by field work in South Asia. This 
rogram, although conceived and op- 
rated by Indians, has been financed large- 
y by the Rockefeller Foundation and has 
ad advice and assistance from an Amer- 
can advisory committee — the Committee 
n South Asian Languages of the Associa- 
ion for Asian Studies. 


The second development is an effort 
to improve and strengthen the teaching of 
iddle Eastern languages by intensive 
mer courses. Princeton, Johns Hop- 
ins, Harvard, Michigan and Columbia 

(Continued on page 8) 
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USIA STEPS UP ENGLISH 
TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


World-Wide Interest Emphasis 
By Annis Sandvos, Chief 
English Training Branch, USIA* 


‘The tremendous world-wide interest in 
the English language which has developed 
since World War II has created a sig- 
nificant, challenge and opportunity for 
American government and private pro- 
grams overseas. The English language 
teaching activities of the United States In- 
formation Agency are therefore being 
given increasing emphasis. ‘These activi- 
ties fall into the following principal cate- 
gories: (1) the teaching of English to 
foreign nationals in their own countries, 
(2) the organization and administration 
of training courses for foreign teachers of 
English, and (3) the introduction of 
American English teaching materials into 
schools and institutes abroad. 


USIA conducts an extensive English 
language teaching program, reaching na- 
tionals in thirty-eight countries with a 
student enrollment of over 165,000. Stu- 
dents come from all segments of society, 
with a predominance of public officials, 
teachers, military groups, and university 
students. Programs are of various types. 
Instruction is offered in binational cen- 
ters, which are non-governmental organi- 
zations operating under their own char- 
ters and governed by boards of directors 
composed of Americans and nationals of 
the host countries. They are supported 
by USIA through the provision of grantees 
to serve as directors and staff members 
and through the provision of teaching 
materials. Classes in information centers 
of USIA are conducted by USIA officers 
with the help of volunteer teachers who 

* Prepared at the request of the Center 
for Applied Linguistics. 
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are often wives of American government 
employees and other Americans willing 
to serve. 


Seminars 


The workshops or seminars for teach- 
ers of English which are conducted an- 
nually in many countries are usually ar- 
ranged in cooperation with local minis- 
tries of education. During the past year 
there were eighty-two such seminars for 
approximately 4,450 teachers. In addi- 
tion to giving the foreign teachers an op- 
portunity to hear and speak English with 
Americans, these two to four week courses 
provide instruction in practical language 
teaching methods and backgrounds in 
American culture. 


Available Teaching Materials 


United States Information Agency li- 
braries are supplied with English lan- 
guage textbooks and reference materials 
for teachers of English. Many of them 
have listening rooms where English lan- 
guage records may be used. English teach- 
ing books and records are also presented 
to directors of schools and teachers for 
their examination and use in their class- 
rooms. 


International Importance 


Through these English teaching activi- 
ties USIA attempts to achieve a two-fold 
purpose: to develop skills in the use of 
the English language, which is rapidly 
gaining in international importance, and 
to foster international understanding 
through a common medium of expression. 
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LINGUISTICS AND LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Practical Application of Linguistics to Language Teaching 


By Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


N a recent conversation with an inter- 
] ested layman, this writer was asked 
whether linguistics had a practical appli- 
cation. It was felt that the linguist tended 
to place the research objective above just 
plain teaching, and, besides, his state- 
ments were generally so esoteric that the 
teacher might easily become discouraged. 
In answer to the question, it was pointed 
out that research in linguistics was of the 
highest importance for gaining new in- 
sights into linguistic structures; however, 
it was also true that leading linguists had 
devoted their lives to the practical appli- 
cation of their science. This was con- 
firmed by the existence, for some years, 
of various types of English language in- 
stitutes, linguistic institutes and seminars 
both in this country and overseas, of at 
least one journal of applied linguistics, 
and of a bibliography of materials for 
teaching and testing developed by lin- 
guists which was growing by leaps and 
bounds. 


In Numerous Areas 


It should be pointed out that linguistics 
has its practical application in numerous 
areas: diagnosis of mental difficulties (cer- 
tain speech disorders seem to correlate 
with certain linguistic phenomena, such 
as a breakdown in intonation pattern) ; 
analysis of style (the structure of a lan- 
guage determines devices used by authors 
for certain stylistic effects); analysis of 
culture (language verbalizes culture, and 
the system of verbalization must be in the 
framework of linguistic patterns) ; teach- 
ing and learning reading (we learn to 
read by correlating graphic representation 
with sounds) ; literacy programs and the 
reduction of languages to writing (literacy 
programs may be more effective with ma- 
terials based on sound linguistic analysis) ; 
and the teaching of foreign languages. In 
this article we shall be especially con- 
cerned with linguistics and the advan- 


tages of its application to language teach- 
ing. 


Linguistics — Its Application to 
Language Teaching 


Linguistics as applied to language 
teaching has made significant contribu- 
tions to language teaching: e.g., how lan- 
guage functions (language learning is a 
skill and is acquired like other skills, such 
as learning to swim or play tennis) ; the 
importance of the oral-aural approach ‘it 
is generally agreed that the basic point of 
departure is the spoken language re- 
gardless of teaching objectives, although, 
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in some speech communities, the written 
tradition occupies a unique position) ; 
and, most important of all, teaching ma- 
terials should be based on a comparative 
analysis of both the target language and 
the native tongue of the learner. 


Linguistic Structure — Bilingualism 


The findings of research in the field of 
bilingualism by scholars such as Haugen, 
Hall, and Weinreich have been most in- 
structive. When a previously monolingual 
speaker begins to learn a second language, 
different linguistic structures co-exist with- 
in the same individual. At this stage, the 
sounds produced by the bilingual, to use 
the words of Weinreich, lie in the “struc- 
tural no man’s land” between two pho- 
nemic systems, and the bilingual speaker 
makes interlingual identifications “astride 
the limits of the languages’ on the basis 
of physical resemblances. 


Contribution of Structuralism 


Structuralism thus has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to language teaching 
because it has shown us why the set of 
encoding-decoding rules he already has 
interferes when the learner attempts to 
form the habit of using a new set of rules. 
Teachers should know and understand 
these facts and should know how to apply 
them to their teaching materials and aids. 


Comparative Approach in 
Language Instruction 


Foreign language instruction could be 
greatly improved if teaching materials 
were based on a comparative analysis of 
both structures. This comparative ap- 
proach is fundamental for the prediction 
of difficulties which students will en- 
counter and for the preparation of prac- 
tice materials which will afford a thorough 
drill in the difficulty. 


Sound Mastery—Phonetic Difficulties 


ie phonology this problem is especially 
apparent. The learner may sometimes 
have difficulty mastering a sound in the 
second language simply because it doesn’t 
exist in his native tongue. Our readers 
will probably recall hearing French or 
German speakers replace the vowel in pat 
with the vowel in pet, or the same speak- 
ers pronounce but as [boet]. Faced with a 
new sound, the learner substituted the 
nearest phonetic equivalent in his lan- 
guage, 

A similar case was head by the writer 
in Nicaragua, where there is no [y] but 
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only [j]. (We are here using [y] to repri 
sent the semivowel and [j] to represen 
the affricate.) The Nicaraguan speake 
pronounced Spanish yo, calle, etc., wit 
the [j]. When pronouncing English yeat 
he was always heard to say something tha 
sounded like jeer. One can hear a simila 
phenomenon in Germany, but for a com 
pletely different reason. One Germa: 
speaker, a native of Halle, spoke Englis 
fluently and was certainly aware of tH 
distinction English speakers make b¢ 
tween [j] and [y] (jeer, year) and betwee 
[v] and [w] (vine, wine). This natiw 
speaker of German was often heard to sat 
e.g. *yust for just, jeer for year, ve fa 
we, *worst for versed. An explanaticr 
may be that orthography interferes. Ew 
dently English /j/ was equated with Gex 
man /y/; English /w/ with German /«a 
because of the German spelling. The: 
umgekehrt, the English letters j and 
equal the:German phonemes /y/ and /@ 
respectively. 


It is also possible that the two language 
involved in the learning process may hav 
a sound in common but the function « 
that sound in the two languages is cori 
pletely different, e.g. the relation of g t 
h, or regular vs.palatalized consonants i 
Russian. The speaker of English woul 
have difficulty with Russian phonemes i 
such cases. This author noted a similz 
situation in Nicaraguan Spanish in whic 
/n/ had several positional variants, it 
cluding [n] which always occurred finall 
A Nicaraguan pronounced the Englis: 
word son as if written song and was cor 
pletely misunderstood. 


Morphological Differences 


Mon? HoLocican differences mus 
also be considered in preparing ma 
terials for second language learning. Nj 
tive speakers of English have difficull 
with highly inflected languages where, f¢ 
example, case, grammatical gender, am 
mateness, and so on, are categories 4 
inflection. 
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1 the course of a conversation with a 
lar in the field of Near Eastern lan- 
ges, it was learned that in Arabic the 
erals over 10 take a singular noun. 
speakers tend to say fifteen chair 
inglish, while native speakers of Eng- 
would make the opposite error in 
bic (use the plural after the numeral 
In Arabic, pronouns for inanimate 
ral nouns are always feminine singu- 

In referring to books, therefore, the 
ibic speaker might be expected to we 
is too expensive. 


Role of Word Order 


n the syntactical level the role of word 
er in English in determining linguistic 
aning and, sometimes, even lexical 
ning can be perplexing to a foreigner. 
ples such as IJ get off the train vs. I 
the baggage off. English morpheme 
es based upon position in a construc- 
must be introduced through adequate 
reise in teaching materials. This is 
ticularly true when the same sequence 
phonemes may function in different 
n classes, e.g. help, may, name, ques- 
n; inside, etc. 


' Structuring of Experiences 


he idea of structuring is also appli- 
le to lexical meaning. We see a differ- 
e in the structuring of experiences and 
reporting of such experiences when we 
pare German Zug with English 
ade, train, draft, (cf. also Einberu- 
ng), or English time with German Zeit, 
nde, Uhr, Mal and French heure, 
ps, fois. Structuring of vocabulary 
ds us into difference of cultural and 
ial structure in such pairs as Student : 
ueler, Arbeiter : Angestellter, and the 
e. 

In addition to the implications of struc- 
ral linguistics for language learning, it 
ould be pointed out that dialect geog- 
phy can make an important contribu- 
»n by helping teachers to properly evalu- 
€ varieties of speech and levels of speech 
id to gain a broader perspective of what 
rrectness means. 


Dialectal Differences 


Dialect geography has shown that, while 
cial and geographical differences exist 
ithin a speech community, certain so- 
lled substandard forms may even some 
ty displace accepted standard forms and 
“come correct; French chaise : chaire, 
te : OF chief are notable examples. An 
teresting case in modern English is ain’t, 
substandard form. It probably bears the 
me realtion to am not as can’t : cannot, 
an’t : shall not. But one may also com- 
are this with the British pronunciation 
ain’t I, corresponding to their pronun- 
ation of can’t I, shan’t I. 

The language teacher can, with an un- 
rstanding of this, advise students about 
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language within a linguistic framework. 
Terms such as ‘“‘pure’” German, Oxford 
English, patois, jargon, pidgin, all convey 
a connotation which indicate evaluations 
of language based on_ non-linguistic 
criteria. 


Furthermore, a knowledge of dialectal 
differences in the language of the student 
may help in solving some learning prob- 
lems. This writer, as a young high school 
teacher of French, recalls an interesting 
case of a native speaker of a variety of 
English in which there was no distinction 
between the vowels of pen and pin, In 
learning to pronounce the French word 
Seine, the student always said (English) 
sin and could not understand why the 


teacher continued to say her pronuncia- 
tion was wrong. The teacher was in turn 
a bit perplexed and even exasperated un- 
til it dawned upon him what the situa- 
tion was in the student’s English. 


Linguistic Research and Classroom 


Linguistic science has a definite con- 
tribution to make to language teaching. 
The results of linguistic research can be 
said to have no validity until they are 
tested in the classroom. It is our sincere 
hope that cooperative efforts between lin- 
guists and language teachers will continue 
to foster an increasing application of the 
findings of linguistics to the field of lan- 
guage teaching. 


THE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 


William R. Parker Heads Staff 


HE Language Development Program 

was authorized by the enactment of 
Public Law 85-864, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. It is one of several 
features of this Act designed, in the words 
of the Act itself, ‘to insure trained man- 
power of sufficient quality and quantity to 
meet the national defense needs of the 
United States.” 


Broad Activities 


Title VI of the Act authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Education, on the basis of 
determined needs, to contract with insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United 
States for two kinds of activity: (1) 
centers where expanded and improved in- 
struction will be offered in certain critical 
modern foreign languages, and also, in 
many cases, in related area studies; (2) 
institutes where advanced instruction will 
be offered for eligible individuals engaged 
in, or preparing to engage in, the teach- 
ing of a modern foreign language in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, as well as 
for supervisors or trainers of such teach- 
ers. Stipends are available to qualified 
individuals attending either a center or 
an institute. The Commissioner is also 
authorized, directly or by contract, to 
undertake research and make studies and 
surveys in the field of modern foreign 
languages. This authority may be em- 
ployed to make studies and surveys to 
determine specific needs for centers and 
institutes and to conduct such research 
and experimentation as is necessary to 
improve the programs at centers and in- 
stitutes. 


Staff Members 


The Language Development Program 
is under the direction of Dr. William R. 
Parker, Chief, Language Development 
Section, and Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, 
Assistant Chief. The section staff includes 
also Dr. Milton Crane, Specialist for Lan- 
guage and Area Centers, and Dr. Peter S. 
Mousolite, Specialist for Language In- 
stitutes. 


Institutional Registration for a 
Center or Institute 


A college or university interested 
in sponsoring a center or institute, or 
both, is invited to submit official regis- 
tration forms. These forms are sent di- 
rectly to the president of every college and 
university. The Commissioner will ne- 
gotiate only with the institution presi- 
dent or an appointed official representa- 
tive. Two forms are available: Language 
and Area Center Registry Form and Lan- 
guage Institute Registry Form. From these 
assembled registry forms, the Commis- 
sioner will select, at appropriate times, 
institutions which seem to approach most 
closely the duly determined criteria for 
specific centers and institutes. Negotia- 
tions with such institutions will follow, 
leading in most cases to a contractual ar- 
rangement. 


An institution may submit a proposal 
to the Commissioner without waiting for 
the above procedure to operate. How- 
ever, an institution submitting such a pro- 
posal should recognize that it serves only 
to suggest a certain possible course of 
action and to illustrate the institution’s 
concept of a desirable institute or center. 
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ENGLISH TEACHING AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


By Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


In the post World War II period with 
United States leadership in world affairs 
and with thousands of Americans living 
abroad as government officials, Fulbright 
scholars and students, we have become in- 
creasingly sensitive to problems of com- 
munication with other peoples. Many 
Americans have necessarily acquired or 
improved foreign language skills but we 
have at the same time intensified our ef- 
forts at establishing United States spon- 
sored programs of English teaching over- 
seas or encouraged the improvement of 
English teaching in these areas. Many of 
these projects have been in answer to 
an ever-increasing demand for programs 
for improving local English-teaching situ- 
ations or for facilitating cooperation be- 
tween United States representatives and 
our foreign allies. 


Exchange of Information 


To help meet the great need for Eng- 
lish language instruction abroad, the 
United States Government, as well as 
private foundations, have coordinated ef- 
forts. The International Education Ex- 
change of the Department of State has 
taken the lead in this coordination. A 
special committee on English language 
teaching has been established and is com- 
posed of representatives of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
United States Information Agency, the 
Department of Defense, the United States 
Office of Education, and the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils. 
The purpose of this committee is to as- 
sume on a continuing basis the exchange 
of information about English-teaching 
programs and resources of these agencies. 


Reports on Teaching Programs 


Reports of the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program indicate a va- 
riety of programs in different countries, 
As a result of a request from the Govern- 
ment of Cambodia, American teachers 
were sent to help expand English teach- 
ing facilities in the secondary schools. De- 
mands were so great that these American 
teachers were forced to conduct evening 
courses in cultural centers throughout the 
country in addition to their regular teach- 
ing schedules. In Thailand, American 
teachers and lecturers have taught on the 
university level, assisted the Ministry of 
Education in its training program for 
Thai teachers of English and developed 
training programs and materials for use 
in teacher-training institutions. 
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Teaching Activities and Contributions 


A team of Fulbright scholars have made 
important contributions to the English 
teaching activities of the American Com- 
mission for Cultural Exchange with Italy. 
The contribution of scientific linguists 
has been of especial value here due to the 
long range program for developing teach- 
ing materials based on an application of 
linguistic science. A well-developed pro- 
gram of regional and national seminars 
has been especially helpful in building a 
reservoir of Italian teachers trained in the 
fundamentals of linguistic science. 

The program in Egypt has been like- 
wise noteworthy from the standpoint of 
applied linguistics. American linguists 
have prepared a teaching manual and a 
monograph on the sounds of modern 
Arabic, which gave rise to wide discussion 
among Egyptian scholars. The project 
was continued through 1956 not only by 
American linguists, but also by Egyptian 
teachers of English as trainers of teach- 
ers who were given grants to engage in 
a two-year program of study and research 
at the University of Michigan Language 
Center and the University of Texas. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has since given 
grants to the Egyptian scholars to extend 
their program. 


As an integral part of USIA cultural 
operations in various parts of the world, 
seminars are held regularly for national 
teachers of English. These seminars are 
generally programmed as seminars in 
American studies and seek to orient for- 
eign teachers of English in American his- 
tory and literature together with lectures 
on liguistics and language teaching. A 
typical program of this type is represented 
by the American Studies Seminars or 
Workshops of USIS Germany. These con- 
ferences are organized by cultural officers 
in the various consular districts with the 
cooperation, and sometimes financial sup- 
port, of the regional Ministry of Culture. 
Such conferences result often in the en- 
couragement of the use of American cul- 
tural material in English classes in Ger- 
many. USIS Germany uses to a great ex- 
tent Fulbright scholars and teachers as 
well as USIS officers. 


Private groups have been equally con- 
cerned in expanding English teaching op- 
portunities. The Rockefeller Foundation 
recently made a $650,000 grant to the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
to establish a center for training Philip- 
pine teachers of English, with a field cen- 


ter to be set up at Manila. The f 
Foundation has cooperated with the 
ternational Educational Exchange ] 
gram in providing tuition and mai 
nance grants to enable American teack 
assigned to the Far East to obtain spe 
linguistic training at the University 
Michigan. | 

The Ford Foundation and the Fu 
for the Advancement of Education h 
made very substantial grants to deve 
English teaching programs abroad. | 
Indonesia, grants totalling more tl 
$800,000 from the Ford Foundation w 
used for an English language training ] 
gram and for institutes for teacher tr; 
ing. Funds amounting to $685,000 w 
given for an English language teach 
institute in India as well as grants 
improving English teaching in Tur 
and, in cooperation with the Bri 
Council, in Pakistan. 


Language Study and World Unii 


These agencies and foundations al: 
with others have contributed a great ¢ 
to facilitating language study for we 
unity. The Center for Applied Ling; 
tics feels that inter-cultural understa 
ing as well as technical cooperation 
best attained through language. It 
the hope of the Center that the appl 
tion of linguistic science to this teach 
and learning will expedite the process ; 
at the same time make an immeasura 
contribution to the methodology of | 
guage teaching. 
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IS VITALLY IMPORTANT that 
pachers of modern foreign languages 
dequately prepared for a task which 
and more Americans are declaring 
tial to the national welfare. Though 
ajority of the language teachers in 
schools are well trained, many have 
poorly or inadequately prepared, 
1 through no fault of their own. The 
prsigned therefore present this state- 
of what they consider the minimal, 
, and superior qualifications of a 
dary school teacher of a modern 
gn language. 

e regret that the minimum here 
d cannot yet include real proficiency 
e foreign tongue or more than a 
ficial knowledge of the foreign cul- 
It must be clearly understood that 
ing by persons who cannot meet this 
mal standard will not produce results 
h our profession can endorse as mak- 
the distinctive contribution of lan- 
re learning to American life in the 
d half of the twentieth century. 


r lowest level of preparation is not 
mmended. It is here stated only as 
bint of departure which carries with 
2 responsibility for continued study 
self-improvement, through graduate 
in-service training, toward the levels 
ood and superior preparation. 

ose who subscribe to this statement 
e that the teacher of foreign lan- 
res (1) will have the personal qual- 
which make an effective teacher; (2) 
received a well-balanced education, 
iding a knowledge of our own Amer- 
culture; and (3) has received the 
Opriate training in professional edu- 
pn, psychology, and secondary school 
hods. It is not our purpose to define 
her these criteria. We are concerned 
* with the specific criteria for a teacher 
nodern foreign languages. 


1. AURAL UNDERSTANDING 


finimal: The ability to get the sense 
*hat an educated native says when he 
unciating carefully and speaking sim- 
on a general subject. 

90d: The ability to understand con- 
sation at average tempo, lectures, and 
rs broadcasts. 
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ALIFICATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ACHERS OF MODERN 
YREIGN LANGUAGES 


Statement Prepared by the Steering Committee of the Foreign Language Program 
of the Modern Language Association of America, and Subsequently Endorsed for 
Publication by the MLA Executive Council, by the Modern Language Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board, by the Committee on the Language Program 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, and by the Executive Boards or 
Councils of Fifteen Other National or Regional Language Organizations. 


Superior: The ability to follow closely 
and with ease all types of standard speech, 
such as rapid or group conversation, plays, 
and movies. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by 
dictations, by the Listening Comprehen- 
sion Tests of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board—thus far developed for 
French, German, and Spanish—or by 
similar tests for these and other languages, 
with an extension in range and difficulty 
for the superior level. 


2. SPEAKING 


Minimal: The ability to talk on pre- 
pared topics (e.g., for classroom situa- 
tions) without obvious faltering, and to 
use the common expressions needed for 
getting around in the foreign country, 
speaking with a pronunciation readily 
understandable to a native. 

Good: The ability to talk with a native 
without making glaring mistakes, and 
with a command of vocabulary and syntax 
sufficient to express one’s thoughts in 
sustained conversation. This implies 
speech at normal speed with good pro- 
nunciation and intonation. 


Superior: The ability to approximate 
native speech in vocabulary, intonation, 
and pronunciation (e. g., the ability to 
exchange ideas and to be at ease in social 
situations) . 

Test: For the present, this ability has 
to be tested by interview, or by a recorded 
set of questions with a blank disc or tape 
for recording answers. 


3. READING 


Minimal: The ability to grasp directly 
(i. e., without translating) the meaning 
of simple, nontechnical prose, except for 
an occasional word. 

Good: The ability to read with imme- 
diate comprehension prose and verse of 
average difficulty and mature content. 

Superior: The ability to read, almost 
as easily in English, material of consider- 
able difficulty, such as essays and literary 
criticism. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by 
a graded series of timed reading passages, 
with comprehension questions and mul- 
tiple-choice or free-response answers. 


4. WRITING 


Minimal: The ability to write correctly 
sentences or paragraphs such as would be 
developed orally for classroom situtions, 
and the ability to write a short, simple 
letter. 


Good: ‘The ability to write a simple 
“free composition” with clarity and cor- 
rectness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 

Superior: The ability to write on a 
variety of subjects with idiomatic natural- 
ness, ease of expression, and some feel- 
ing for the style of the language. 


Test: These abilities can be tested by 
multiple-choice syntax items, dictations, 
translation of English sentences or para- 
graphs, and a controlled letter or free 
composition. 


5. LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 


Minimal; A working command of the 
sound-patterns and grammar-patterns of 
the foreign language, and a knowledge of 
its main differences from English. 


Good: A basic knowledge of the his- 
torical development and present charac- 
teristics of the language, and an aware- 
ness of the difference between the lan- 
guage as spoken and as written. 

Superior: Ability to apply knowledge 
of descriptive, comparative, and historical 
linguistics to the language-teaching situ- 
ation. 

Test: Such information and insight can 
be tested for levels 1 and 2 by multiple- 
choice and free-response items on pro- 
nunciation, intonation patterns, and syn- 
tax; for levels 2 and 3, items on philol- 
ogy and descriptive linguistics. 


6. CULTURE 


Minimal: An awareness of language as 
an essential element among the learned 
and shared experiences that combine to 
form a particular culture, and a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the geography, history, 
literature, art, social customs, and contem- 
porary civilization of the foreign people. 


Good: First-hand knowledge of some 
literary masterpieces, an understanding of 
the principal ways in which the foreign 
culture resembles and differs from our 
own, and possession of an organized body 
of information on the foreign people and 
their civilization. 


Superior: An enlightened understand- 
ing of the foreign people and their cul- 
ture, achieved through personal contact, 
preferably by travel and residence abroad, 
through study of systematic descriptions 
of the foreign culture, and through study 
of literature and the arts. 

Test: Such information and insight can 
be tested by multiple-choice literary and 
cultural acquaintance tests for levels 1 

(Continued on page 8) 


and 2; for level 3, written comments on 
passages of prose or poetry that discuss 
or reveal significant aspects of the foreign 
culture. 


7. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Note the final paragraph of the prefa- 
tory statement. ' 

Minimal: Some knowledge of effective 
methods and techniques of language 
teaching. 

Good: The ability to apply knowledge 
of methods and techniques to the teaching 
situation (e. g., audio-visual techniques) 


and to relate one’s teaching of the lan- 
guage to other areas of the curriculum. 

Superior: A mastery of recognized teach- 
ing methods, and the ability to experiment 
with and eyaluate new methods and 
techniques. 

Test: Such knowledge and ability can 
be tested by multiple-choice answers to 
questions on pedagogy and language- 
teaching methods, plus written comment 
on language-teaching situations. 


Reprinted from the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Bulletin Number 16, 
1958 Modern Foreign Languages in the High School. 


THE LINGUISTIC REPORTER 


MAKES DEBUT 


Clearinghouse of Information and Coordination 


In our various coordination and contin- 
uity contacts with officials of private and 
governmental agencies, the Center for 
Applied Linguistics has been impressed 
by the fact that each one, without excep- 
tion, speaks of the great need for coordi- 
nation of efforts to achieve maximum 
utilization of available resources in the 
English teaching program abroad. This 
is true whether U. S. Government agen- 
cies, U. S. agencies and private founda- 
tions, American or foreign institutions 
are involved. This is considered even 
true when the question of materials 
arises. A university official recently re- 
marked that, after having worked a long 
period on developing materials for teach- 
ing English to foreigners embodying a 
certain principle, it was discovered that a 
scholar at another institution had done 
the same thing. This official felt that there 
was plenty of room for the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, not necessarily to do 
analyses, but to coordinate the efforts of 
others and to aid in the distribution of 
such productions by publishing them. 


Continuity of Program 


Many officials contacted by the Center 
expressed the great need for continuity 
in language teaching programs overseas. 
In its announcement of Fulbright awards 
in linguistics and teaching English as a 
foreign language, The Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils states 
the basic objectives of the awards is to 
encourage the establishment of indigenous 
centers of research and training in lin- 
guistics, the exchange of research results, 
and the establishment of programs of con- 
tinuous collaboration between American 
and foreign universities for the develop- 
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ment of methods and texts for the teach- 
ing of English and of foreign languages 
in participating countries and in the 
United States. 


It is the belief of the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics that the development of 
interest and initiative abroad in the estab- 
lishment of English teaching programs 
would do more to aid continuity and con- 
tribute more to influencing methodology 
than any other way. One real problem in- 
herent in the exchange program is the 
usual yearly replacement of American 
scholars engaged in directing or coordi- 
nating English teaching activities over- 
seas. The Conference Board, in its plan- 
ning, has normally overlapped personnel, 
given thorough briefings to new person- 
nel, held conferences, encouraged the co- 
operation of interested authorities of the 
host country, yet the problem still exists. 


The Center would be pleased to co- 
operate with the various programs in or- 
der to improve coordination and contin- 
uity. It is the hope of the Center that 
this newsletter, which makes its debut 
with this issue will in a small way be the 
beginning of an answer to this need. 


Information Clearing House 


We plan to make the Reporter a clear- 
ing house of information about applied 
linguistics, personnel, and personalia in 
this field; it will provide notes on proj- 
ects and publications representing an ap- 
plication of linguistic science. The Cen- 
ter does not plan to make the Reporter 
a learned journal but the emphasis will 
be on information and coordination. We 
shall, of course, occasionally print inter- 
esting papers or reprint informative talks 
by prominent practicing linguists, teachers 
and others. In addition, reader comments 
and exchanges are invited. 


CONFERENCE ON 
TEACHING ENGLIS 
ABROAD | 


Ambassador Allen 
To Greet Participants 


The Center for Applied Linguist 
pleased to announce the forthcor 
Conference on Teaching English Abr 
in Washington, May 18-20. The ope 
session of the Conference will be 
dressed by Ambassador George V. A 
Director, U. S. Information Agency, 
by prominent figures in academic; 
public life. 


Chief Conference participants will 1 
resent the United States Informar 
Agency, the British Council, univer 
scholars and interested representative: 
government agencies. 


The Conference, mindful of the 3 
of the English language in the we 
community, will examine the fur 
mental concepts and aims of Eng: 
teaching. Various panel groups will 
cuss cultural content, audio-visual te 
niques, the British Council progr 
teacher training and potential areas: 
cooperation in language teaching. 


Did You Know That... 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
ALE UNIVERSITY will conduct 


orientation center for foreign stud] 
this summer . . . 


UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 
HE ENGLISH DEPARTMENTI 
the College of Education of the 1 

versity of Puerto Rico is considering ; 

establishment of a center of investigai 
and research in the teaching and lee 
ing of English as a second language 


(Continued from page 3) 


joined forces in 1957 in inaugurating; 
annual summer program by offering 
the School for Advanced Internatic 
Studies in Washington five intensive 

guage courses in Arabic, Turkish and | 
sian. This program, which will be: 
cated in a different host institution e 
year, is also experimental. The pan 
pating universities hope to see impra 
techniques of teaching and new textbe 
at the end of the five-year trial per 
This project is largely financed by . 
Ford Foundation and is administerec: 
the Committee on the Near and Mie 


East of the Social Science Resez 
Council. S| 
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